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* Prompt to improve and to invite, 
“* We blend instruction with delight.” —Popr. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


“ To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 








The following tale is from the pen of a lady in India- 
na being one of the prize pieces, for which we so long 
advertised. It is extracted, (the fair writer informs us) 
from an unfinished manuscript, which she intends here- 
after, giving to the publick entire. We think our read- 
ers will agree with us in pronouncing it to be a ** bud of 


N. ¥. Mirror, ° 
THE INFANT TECUMSEIL 

Oneweyua, like Logan, was the “ friend of 
white men.” He admired their arts, and 
wished to inspire his tribe with a desire of at- 
taining them. Alas! he was yet to learn that 
the blackest vices still prowled amid all the re- 
finements of the most polished states. Like 


hopeful promise. m 





the murdered kindred of unhappy Logan, he| 


also fell a sacrifice to the treachery of en- 
lightened man —_— His blood was poured up- 
on the red altar of that exterminating hatred 
which many of our people still bear is scat- 
tered and unfortunate race. 

Onewequa was wandering throuch the for- 
est in pursuit of game, when he met a_ party 
of men who had recently assisted in the mas- 
sacre of an Indian setthement. They knew 
Onewequa, and requested him to accompany 
them as a guide through the forest. ‘Whe soul 
of the Indian darkened as they spcke. 

“ Are not your hands,” said he “yet red with 
the blood of my countrymen !‘—even now the 
spirits of my slaughtered people call aloud on 
their brethren f& revenge” 

“Insolent savage,” cried the leader of the 
party, and instantly discharged a pistol at his 
bared bosom. Onewequa fell! The white 
man passed on: The dying Indian was left in 
the silence of the forest. 

The day deciined, and Elohama clambered 
the rocky steep to watch the return of her 


husband. Daughter of nature ! repress the 


throbbings of thy bosom—the heart of Onewe-| 
qua vow but faintly beats with re<ponsive feel- 
ing. Deep shall his sleep be in the silence of 


the desert, and often wilt thou call on hisname. 
but he shall not awaken ! 

Ljiohama threw her anxious gaze through 
the deep shades of. the surrounding wilds, bui 
in vain—she listened in breathless stillness for 
the light footsteps of the hunter: but no sound 
was heard save the hollow murmurings of z 
gathering storm, and the wolf howling lou 
and discordant fromits hills. Clasping he: 


infint to ber bosem, she sought the narrow 
path that wound through the wood, and detcr- 
mined not™to return till accompame:’ by her 
husband. The night gathered dark around 
ihe wandering savoge, and thunder rolled Jeep 
and heavy through the sky. In the pauses of 
the wind a dying groan struck her ear—she 
followed the sound—it led her to the body of 
Onewequa! A flash of lightning streamed 
across the stormy bosom of nature, and shed 
i livid glare on his convulsed features: Elo- 
hama sunk at his side—sucsessive flashes now 
discovered the blood which congealed on his 
‘hosom——Her shrick recalled him for an in- 
‘stant to life ; he opened his eyes, and fixed 
ithem on his wife, distinctly said, “ behold the 
‘faith of white men ” 

| “ Oh! my Onewequa, hast thou fallen thus, 
and is there none to avenge thee? The arm 
lof the warrior is brokea since thou art laid low; 
but the young plant at my breast shail gather 
strength to crush thy destroyers. When thou 
hast past yon sky of storms, thou shalt sce and 
conserse with the Great Spirit amid his clouds. 
Then let thy petitions rest on the name ot Te- 
cumseh. From him shalt thou ask the soul 
of the warrior, and the strength of the mighty. 
| Then shail he be as a whi:!wind and a storm, 
that scatter desolation and death; as a fire 
spreading over the hill and the valley, consum- 
ing the race of dark souls.” 

Klohama paused. The wind died away, and 
jthe raging storm was suddenly still. The fuil 
}moon rent her thick mantle of darkness, aid 
her clear light streamed here and there thro’ 
the trees of the forest. The heart of Onewe- 
qua was cold; but a smile of approbation yet 
rested on the features now fixed in death, ‘I he 
voice of Elohama had been heard, and the 
| passing Spirit assented as it fled. The night 
| passed away, and the mourner transferred her 
| gauze from the marbled body of her husband to 
the placid features of her sleeping child—a 
lock of her own jong hair, yet wet with the 
storm, lay across the face of the infant werrior. 
Softiy she put it back, while she contemplated 
his countenance with a kind of holy rever- 
ence. 

‘“* The Great Spirit” she said, “ has smiled 
on the ghost of Onewequa, and granted his pe- 
tition for our son, He hushed the howling 
cempest, and bade the moon and stars come 
, forth in their glory, as tokens of assent. Te- 
jcnmsch thou shalt avenge the death of thy 
} father, and appease the spirit of his slaughte: - 
‘ed brethyen. Already art thou elected ihe 
‘chiefof memy tribes, for the promise of the 
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Great Spirit is everlasting. Thy feet shall be} My son, thou hast been told ofa people be- 
swift as the forked lightning; thy arm shall beyond these wilds who are the cnemies of thy 
as the thunderbolt and thy soul fearless as the|race; their souls are dark in treachery, and 
cataract that dashes from mountain precipice | their hands are red in blood. They came with 

Such were the consolations of Klohama, and| the pipe of friendship to our forests, and smok- 
she looked anxiously forward to the time when| ed the calumet with our nation; but they met 
Tecumseh should realize her prophecy. thy father alone on his hills, and pierced his bo- 

Three rolling years had marked his birth|som with their arrows. He was a warrior, and 
when she led him to the grave of his father.| his arm was the arm of strength. Great would 
It was at the close of the day, and the most|have b-en his deeds; but he is now low in 
perfect silence reigned around the hillock of|the dust.” 
death. Tecumseh heard, and the livid glare of his 

“ See’st thou that little mound of earth ?’’| eyes changed suddenly to flashes of lightning. 
said the savage. * Mother,” he exclaimed, ‘* give me my 

The boy fixed his steady gaze on the spot,| hatchet, and lead me to the villages, | will drink 
and was silent. Elohama threw herself on the | their blood ; I will consume their race.” 
wild grass that grew rank around the grave,; Elohama smiled at the enthusiasm she had 
and drew her child towards her. so anxiously endeavored to awaken. 

« My son, thou art dearer to me thanthe| “ My son,” she replied, “ thy arm is yet too 
strings of my heart—thou art the sweetest; feeble, and thy arrow is yet unsure. Thy hatch- 
flower that greets my eye as I wander throuzh/et must lie in its rust till the blosoms of many 
the forest—thy voice is the music of my ear, 4 spring shed their leaves around the grave of 
and it is thy affection which cools my scorch thy father. But time still rolls on without 
ing brain when it turns in frenzy. My son.| ceasing ; the winter passes quickly away, and 
who like thy mother would have cherished thy|the summer is again here. Thou shalt soon 
helpless infancy ?- Who like her rejoices in thy | rejoice in the strength of manhood, and thy en- 
growing beauties ?” emies afar off shall hear thy name and trem- 

The boy rolled his dark eye on Elohama ; it) ble.” 
shone in all the radiance of gratitude and filial 





an 
affection. THE LAW OF WORDS. 
“ My son,” she resumed, “ mark me and From the Adventures of Hajji Baba. 


remark all Tsay. Thou hadst once a father! In the reign of Caliph Haroun Al Raschid, 
who would hive been more to thee than the) of happy memory, lived in the city of Bagdad, 
mother that bore thee. He would have glori-| a celebrated barber, of the name of Ali Sakal. 
ed in thee, Tecumseh, and thou wouldst! He was so famous for a steady hand and dex- 
have been the light of his soul—for thee, he|terity in his profession, that he could shave a 
would have climbed the mountain steep and! head and trim a beard and whiskers with his 
braved the angry storm, when the great spirit: eyes blind-folded, without once drawing blood. 
frowned in darkness—he would have taught) There was not a man of any fashion at Bag- 
thy infant feet to expiore the hidden paths of dad, who did not employ him, and such a run 
the forest and guided thy young arm, when it! of business had he, that at length he became 
first aimed the arrow at the bounding buffuloe.| proud and insolent, and would scarcely ever 
he would have taught thee to build the light} touch a head, whose master was not at least a 
canoe, and ride the deep waters in safety. But) Beg or an Aga. Wood for fuel was always 
he is no more; in the summer of life has he! scarce and dear at Bagdad, and as his shop 
failen ; and he sleeps in the earth before us.”| consumed a great deal, the wood cutters 
Kiohama paused—Tecumseh for a moment} brought their loads to him in preference, al- 
lost his thought, then suddenly excluimed, most sure of meeting with a ready sale. It 
* Mother, why does he not awaken ?” ‘happened one day, that a poor wood-cutter, 

“ My son, his is the sleep of death.” ! new in his profession, and ignorant of the char- 

“ Death !” said the boy hacter of Ali Sakal, went to his shop and offer- 

* To-day,” resumed Elohama, “ you saw a! ed him for sale a load of wood, which he had 
deer bounding through the forest; he was! just brought from a considerable distance in 
lovely in strength and beauty, and fleeter than; the country, on his ass. Ali immediately 
the winds, which parted before him. Suddenly a} offered him a price.making use of these words: 
hunter crossed his path, and an arrow cleft his)" for all the wood that was on the ass.’ The 
heart. I led you to the spot, and bade you look} wood-cutter agreed, unloaded his beast, and 
at tue dying animal ; a short time passed away.! asked for the money. * Yuu have not given 
and the warm blood that flowed from his! me all the wood yet,” said the barber; * I 
wound grew dark and chill: he was stiff and| must have the pack-saddle (which is chiefly 
coid and his beauty was departed. Such is| made of wood) into the bargain :—that was 
death, and such is the sleep of thy father.” —_| our agreement.” How,” said the other in 
An awful pause ensued ; the features of Te-; amazement, * who ever heard of such a bar- 
cumseh assuined a ghastly ferocity. | gain—it is impossible.” In short, after many 





* Nlother, whose arrow cleft the heart of! words and much altercation; the over bearing 
my father ?”” 





age 




















barber seized the pack-saddle, wood and all. 
and sent away the poor peasant in great dis- 
tress. He immediately ran to the Cadi, and 
stated his griefs ; the Cadi was one of the bar: 
ber’s customers, and refused to hear the case. 
The wocd-cutter applied to a higher judge ; 
he also patronized Ali Sakal, and made light 
of the complaint. The poor man then appeal- 
ed to the Mufu himself, who, having ponder- 
ed over the question, whilst he sipped half a 
dozen cups of coffee, and smoked as many 
pipes, at length settled, that it was too difficult 
a case for him to decide, no provision being 
made for it in the Koran, and therefore he 
must put up with his loss. 

The wood-cutter was not disheartened, but 
forthwith got a scribe to write a petition to the 
Caliph in person which he duly presented on 
Friday, the day when he went in state to the 
mosque. ‘The Caliph’s punctuality in reading 
petitions is well known, and it was not long be- 
fore the wood cutter was culled into his pres- 
ence. When he had approached the Caliph, 
he kneeled and kissed the ground, and then 
placing his arms straight before bim, his hands 
covered with the sleeves of his cloak, and his 
feet close together, he awaited the decision of 
his case. “ Friend,” said the Caliph, “ the 
barber has words on his side—you have equity 
on yours. The law must be defined by words, 
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refuse to shave this man’s companion ?” said 
the Caliph to the barber ; “ was not that your 
agreement ?” Ali kissing the ground, answer- 
ed, “’ Fis true, O Caliph, that such was our 
greement ; but whoever made a companion 
of an ass before ? or who ever thought before 
of treating it like a true believer ?” “ You may 
say right,” said the Caliph, * but. at the same 
time, who ever thought of insisting upon a 
pack-saddle being included in a load of woud ? 
No, no, it is the wood cutter’s turn now. Vo 
the ass immediately, or you know the conse- 
quences ” The barber was then obliged to 
prepare a large quantity of soap, to lather the 
beast from head to foot, and to shave him in 
the presence of the Caliph and of the whole 
Court, while he was jeered and mocked by 
the taunts and laughing of the byestanders. 
The poor wood-cutter was then dismissed with 
an appropriate present of money, and all Bag- 
dad resounded with the story, and celebrated 
the justice of the Commander of the Faithful. 


~~ {HE TRAVELLER. 


‘** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
** From flower to flower, so he from land te land.” 


JERUSALEM. 


JERUSALEM occupies the Eastern de- 
clivity of a barren mountain, and from its ele- 
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vated situation the climate is comparatively 


and agreements must be made by words ; the; cold, and the ground is covered with snow. It 
former must have its course, or it is nothing ;|1s 37 miles east of the Mediterranean and 23 


and agreements must be kept, or there would | west of the river Jordan. 


Its latitude is nearly 


be no fatth between man and man; therefore|the same with that of Savannah in Georgia. 
the barber must keep all his wood ; but””—! The present walls were built in the 16th cen- 
then calling the wood-cutter close to him, the| tury, by Soliman the Magnificent, Emperor of 


Caliph whispered something in his ear, which 
none but he could hear, and then sent him 
awav quite satisfied. A few days after, he ap- 
plied to the barber, as if nothing had happened 
between them, requesting that he and a com- 
panion of his from the country, might enjoy 
the dexterity of his hand ; and the price at 
which both operations were to be performed 
was setiled—When the wood-cutter’s crown 
had been properly shorn, Ali Sakal asked 
where his companion was. “ He is just stand- 
ing without here,” said the other, “ and he 
shall come in presently.”” Accordingly he 
went out, and returned, leading his ass after 
him by a halter. * This is my companion, said 


he, and you must shive him.” “ Shave him ! 





the Turks, and are composed of reddish free- 
stone. (Dr. Richardson says they are com- 
posed of limestone.) Jerusalem does not ad- 
mitof defence, being commanded by the neigh- 
boring heights. ‘The boundaries of the pre- 
sent city do not correspond with the ancient 
limits. Two thirds of the Hillof Zion are now 
excluded from the city. Calvary or Golgotha, 
where Christ was crucified, was situated with- 
out the wall, but the hill now called Calvary, 
where the tomb of the Saviour is shown to the 
Pilgrim, is within the city. Many travellers, 
however, doubt the identity of this tomb. 

The most beautiful building in Jerusalem is 
the mosque of Omar, which occupies the site 
of Solomon’s Temple on Moriah. It isa group 


exclaimed the barber, in the greatest surprise ;| of mosques erected at different times in an iu- 
“ it is enough that I have consented to deme:n! closure 1369 feet long by 825 broad. The 2 
myself by touching you, and do you insult me; most magnificent buildings are called El Aksa 
by asking me to do as much to your ass?/and El Sahara, The latter is an octagonal tem- 
away with you, or I'll send you both to Jehan- | ple, having eight sides of 60 feet each, and is 


am ;” and forthwith drove them out of the} 156 feet in diameter. 


shop. 

The wood-cutter immediately went to the 
Caliph, and related his case.—*‘* tis well,” 
said the commander of the faithful, “ bring 
Ali Sakal and his razors to me this instant,”— 
he exclaimed to one of his officers 3 and the 
barber soon stood befure him. * Why do you 








It is surmounted by a 
superb cupola, elevated 93 feet. ‘It is built 
over the rock Sahara, where the Mahometans 
pretended to show the print of their prophet’s 
foot, protected, by a cage of gilt wire. They 
aie taught to believe that this rock is surroun- 
ded by a guard of 70,000 angels. Near the 





rock, in the pavement, is a picce of green mar- 
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tan of Egypt and Syria, who treated the con- 


ble, fastened down by four or five gilt nails,— 
they .ffirm the gate of Paradise. Vhey relate 
tha the devil once removed some of the nails 
in aitempting to pass, but was overheard and 
beat n back forever. In this temple there isa 
Koran four feer tong and two and a haif broad 
Lvery night 180 lamps are lighted up here. 
and 176 in the mosque Aksa. No christian 
is permitied to set his feet within the walls 
of Moriah on pain of death. 

When Jerusalem was under the dominion 
of the chris ians in the 12 century, the Mosque 
ot Oywar was converted into a church, but af- 
ter the city was retaken by the Saracens, this 
mo-que was consecrated to God and Mahomet, 
and ‘he golden cross which glittered on its 
doom was cast down and dragged through the 
strects. 

Jerusalem has experienced a great variety 
of change-, since the time of Christ. It was 
destroyed by (he Romans, A. D. 70—no fewer 
than 1100 000 of the Jews perisved, and a 
final period wus put to their national existence. 
Yn the year 118, the Lmperor Adrian, being in 
con-sed by the turbulent spirit of the Jews made 
aconiplete devastation of the city and sowed 
it with sait. tle rebuilt it in the year 134 es- 
tablished a Roman coiony in it, and dedic.ted 
aiemple to Jupiter. The Jcws destroyed the 
new city which was caled lia Capito- 
lins, but Adrian once more restored it and for- 
bid th, Jews from entering the city, or look- 
ing at it on pain of death In the vear 226, 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, the first 
Christian Emperor, discovered, as is pretend- 
ed, the true cioss, in ac. ve on Mount Calva- 
ry, and ordered a magnificent Church to be 
crected on the spot, cailed the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

Jerusaiem, under the protection of Con- 
stantinc, became a splendid christian city ; and 
pilgris ges socn rose into vogue: and have 
continued to the present day. In 362,theem 
peror Julian, who hated the christians and fa- 
voured the Jews, made an attempt to rebuild 
the temple, but was prevented, as some au- 
thors relate, by fiery eruptions from the earth. 
In 614, the Persians took Jerusalem, and al- 
most destroyed the Hoiy Sepulchre and the 
Churches of Constamine and Helena, and car- 
ried the true cross so called, to Persia: 90,000 
christians were massacred by the Jews and A- 
rabs attached to the Persian armies. In 638, 
the emperor Heraclius recaptured the city and 
restored the cross. In 627. Je usalem was ta- 
ken by Omar the Saracen, the third in succes- 
sion from Mahomet. — It was not retaken by 
the Saracens until 1076, when it was conquer- 
ed by the Selinkian Turks, who were expelled 
by the CaliphofEgyptin 1096 — In 1099 the 
huropean christians, denominated Crusaders, 
captured Jerusalem, and put 70,000 Mahom- 
etans to the sword. It continued under the 
dominion of the western christians until 1187 
when it was take by the famous Saladin, Sul- 





quered with great humanity. It afterwards 
fell into the power ofthe Mamalukes of Egypt, 
who were dispossessed by the Ottoman Turks 
in 4517. The Turks have now had posses- 
sion of the city for upwards of three hundred 
ye irs 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
“ ° , $ ” 
In pleasure seek for something new. 














From the United States Gaze fe. 
EARLY AMERICAN HEROISM. 


The following aneccote, as related by a re- 
spectable gentleman of tliis city, being deemed 
(oo interesting to pass down the stream of 
time and be eventually lost, is therefore sub- 
mitted for publication, us tending to shew the 
native valour and active enterprize, early ex- 
iibited by our countrymen at sea, which char- 
acter has been so fully sustained up to the pre- 
sent period. 

During one of the former wars between 
France and England, in which the then Colo- 
nies bore an «active part, a respectable individ- 
ual, a member of the society of Friends, of the 
name of commanded a fine ship which 
sulled from an Eastern port, toa port in Eng- 
land. [his vessel had a strong and effective 
crew, but was totally unarmed. When near 
her destined port, she was chased, and ultimate- 
ly overhauled, by a French vessel of war. Her 
commander used every endeavour to escape, 
but seeing from the supeiior sailing of the 
Frenchman that his capture was inevitable, 
he quietly retired below : he was followed into 
the cabin by his cabin doy, a youth of activity 
and emerprise, named Charles Wager: he 
asked his commander if nothing more could 
be done to save the ship—his commander re- 
plied that it was impossible, that every thing 
had been done that was practicable, there was 
no escape for them, and they must submit to 
be captured. Charles then returned upon deck, 
and summoned the crew around him—he sta- 
ted in a few words what was their captain’s 
conclusion—then with an elevation of mind, 
dictated by asoul formed for enterprize and 
noble daring, he observed, if you will place 
yourselves under my command, and stand by 
me, | have conceived a plan by which the ship 
may be rescued, and we in turn become the 
conquerors.—The sailors no doubt feeling the 
ardcur and inspired by the courage of their 
youthful and gallant leader, agreed to place 
themselves under his command.—His plan 
was communicated to them, and they awaited 
with firmness, the moment to carry their en- 





terprize into effect—Their suspense was of 


short duration, for the Frenchman was quick- 
ly along side, and as the weather was fine, im- 
mediately grappled fast to the unoffending 
merchant-ship. As Charles had anticipated, 


the cxhilarated conquerors elated beyond 


TT 
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measure with the acquisition of so fine a prize,|1 would not be led away by ambition, nor per 


poured into his vessel in crowds, cheering and | plexed with disputes. 1 would be free ifom 
huzzuing ; and no! foreseeing any denger, they both envy and avarice ; I would enjuy the bles- 
left but few men on board their ship. Now} sings of he#lth, but would rathet be beholden 
was the moment for Charles. who, giving his for it toa regular life and an easy mind, than 
men the signal, sprang at their head on board ithe school of hypocrites. As to my passions 
the opposing vessel, while some seized the|since we cannot be wholly divested of them, i 
arms which had been left in profusion en her| would hate only those whose manners and ac- 
deck, and with which they soun over powered | tions render them odious ; and love only where 
the few men :eft on board; the others, by aj | know I ought. Phus would I p2ss cheer- 
simultaneous movement, relieved her from|fully through that portion of my life which 
the grapplines which united the two vessels. | Cannot last, and place my only true confidence 
Our hero now having the command of the/In that which shall never end. 

French vessei, seized the helm, and placing her | aa : 
ont of boarting distance, hailed, with the voice THE MAID OF CAROLINA. 

of u conqucror.the discomfi'ed crowdof French-| We are happy to find that judge James, in 
men who were lefi on board of the peaceful bark! his new work on the first struggle of Republi- 
he had just quitted, and summoned them to fol-| canism, has (as might have becn anticipated,) 
low close in his wake,or he would blow them out! awarded the highest honor tothe ladies, which 
of water, (a threat they well knew he was very |is not more than mere justice to their conduct. 
capable of executing,as their guns were loaded/ When we recal their fortitude, their devotion 








duringthe chase.) They sorrowlully acquiesced | 


with his commands, while gallant Charles 
steered into port, followed by his prize. The 
exploit excited universal applause—the for- 
mer master of the merchant vessel was ex- 
amined by the Admiralty, when he stated the 


whole enterprize as it occurred, and declared | 


that Charles Wager had planned and effected 


the gallant exploit, and that to him alone be-| 
lunged the honour and credit of the achieve-| 


ment. Charles was immediately transferred 
tothe British navy, appointed midshipman, 
and his education carefully superintended. 
He soon distinguished himself in action, and 
underwent a rapid promotion, until at 
length he was created an Admiral, and known 
as Sir Chorles Wager. It is said, that he al- 
ways held in veneration aud esteem, the re- 
spectable and conscientious Friend, whose cab- 
in boy he had been, and transmitted yewrly to 
his OLD MASTER, as he termed him, a_ hand- 
some present of Madeira, to cheer his decli- 
ning days. 

[ Who was Sir Charles Wager? It is known he was 
a British Admiral, and thathe served an apprenticeship 
with Capt. John Hull, of Conanicut, who died in 1733. 
But was he a native of this country? Can the Anti- 
quaries of Rhode-Island inform us? J 


Editor Yeoman, 


—_e 


THE BLESSINGS OF LIFE, 
By a Lady. 


Were I to describe the blessings I desire 
in life, | would be happy in a few but faithful 
friends. Might 1 choose my talent, it should 
rather be good sense than much learning, and 
the character ofa good christian would please 
me better than that ofa philosopher. I would 
consult in my choice of a house, convenience 
rather than state ; and in my circumstances, 
desire a moderate independent fortune, busi- 
ness enough to secure me from indolence, and 
leisure enough to haye always an hour to spare. 


to the cause of ’76, their cheerfulness under 
disaster, and their megnanimity, we have con- 
sidered a biography of the ladies of that period 
as adesideratum, which would furnish the pat- 
riotism of Sparta, the wit, the ingenuity of A- 
thens. ‘The following is one ofthe many bril- 
liant illustrations :-— 


EMILY GEIGER. 
| At the time gen. Greene retreated before 





lord Rawdon from Ninety-six, when he had 
|passed Bread River, he was very desirous to 
isend an order to gen. Sumpter, who was on 
ithe Wateree, to join him, that they might at- 
tack Rawdon, who had now divided his force 
|Batthe general could find no man in that part 
|of the state who was bold enough to undertuke 
so dangerous amission. The couniry to be 
passed through for many miles was full of 
blood-thirsty tories, who on every occasion that 


whigs. At length Emily Geiger presemed 
herselfto general Greene, and proposed to act 
as his messenger ; and the.general, both su: - 
prised and delighted, closed with her proposal. 
He accordingly wrote a letter and delivered it, 
and at the same time communicated the con- 
tents of it verbally, tobe told to Sumpter in 
case of accidents. Emily was young, but as 
to her person or adventures on the way, we 
have no further information, except that she 
was mounted on horse-back upon a side saddie 
and on the second day of her journey she ws 
intercepted by lord Rawdon’s scouts. Com- 
ing from the direction of Greene’s army, «nal 
not being able to tell an untruth without b/uc/- 
ing, Emily was suspected and confined to a 
room ; and as the officer in commuatd had the 
modesty not to search her at the time, he sent 
for an old tory matron as more fitting for that 
purpose. Emily was not wanting in expedi- 
ent, and as soon as the door was closed and the 
vustle a little subsided, she ate up the letter 
piece by piece. After a while the matron a: 








tived, and, upon searching carefully, nothing 


offered imbrued their hands in the blood cf the- 
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was to be tound of a suspicious nature about 
the prisoner, and she would disclose nothing. 
Suspicion being thus allayed, the officer com- 
manding the scouts suffered Emily to depart 
for where she said she was bound—but she 
took a route somewhat circuitous to avoid fur- 
ther detention, and soon after struck into the 
road to Sumpter’s camp, where she arrived in 
safety. Emily told her adventure and deliver 
ed Greene’s verbal message to Sumpter, who 
in consequence soon after joined the main ar- 
my at Orangeburgh. Emely Geiger after- 
wards married Mr. Therwits, a rich planter, 
onthe Congaree. ‘She has been dead thirty- 
five years ; but it is trusted her name will de- 
scend to posterity among those of the patriotic 
females of the revolution. 
Charleston Mercury. 


A REAL HEROINE. 

An interesting and remarkable anecdote is 
related in history, of the Queen Halicarnassus. 
This woman had accompanied Xerxes as an 
ally in the expedition against Greece, and be- 
ing pursued in this battle by an Athenian gal- 
ley, met a Persian vessel commanded by a tri- 
butary prince of Calydna, in Lycia, with whom 
she was at variance. She darted the beak of 
her galley against the Lycian vessel, with great 
dexterity, and buried it in the waves, The 
Athenian galley, deceived by this measure, 
equally artful and audacious, believed the ves- 





scl of the queen of Halicarnassus to be one of 
those that had deserted the Persian interest, | 
and therefore quitted the pursuit, Xerxes, 
who was a spectator of her conduct, is said to 
have been so well pleased with it, that he cried 
out, the soldiers behaved like women in the 
conflict, and the wo:nen like soldiers. 





A passionate temper renders a man unfit for 
advice, deprives him of his reason, robs him of | 
all that is great or noble in his nature; makes 
him unfit for conversation, destroys friendship, 
changes justice into cruelty, and turns all or- 
der into confusion. 


Revenge at the Right End. 

A Spanish soldier passing through a mea- 
dow near Toledo, a large mastiff ran at him, | 
and he stabbed the dog with a spear that he! 
had in his hand. ‘The master of the dog bro’t 
him before the alcace, who asked him why he 
had not rather struck at the dog with the butt 
end of his weapon? So I should, said the sol-| 
dier, if he had run at me with his tail fore- 
most. 


A way to kill the Devil.—A young girl from) 
the country, lately on a visit to Mr. H. a Qua-| 
ker, was prevailed on to accompany him to 
meeting. It happened to be a silent one, none 
of the brethren moved by the Spirit to utter a 





syllable. When Mr. H. ieft the meeting-house 
with his young friend, he asked her, “ How! 


dost thee like the meeting ;” To which she 
pettishly replied, “ Like it? why, I can see 
no sense in it ; to go and set for Whole hours 
together, without speaking aj word it is 
enough to kill the devil.” “ Yea, my dear.” 
rejcined the Quaker, “ that is just what we 
want.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS. _ 








YOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


No. Ill. 


‘» Mysterious woman! Be mine the task 
* To scan your virtues and reprove your faults.” 


But although the feinale sex, as we obser- 
ved in a former number, is generally deficient 
in intellectual cultivation, it is in justice due 
them to remark, that we ought not to expect 
in woman those attainments, which different 
habits of life, and public opinion have appro- 
priated exclusively toour own sex. Many of 
those traits of character, which are deservedly 
esteemed the pride and ornament of man, in- 
stead of elevating the character of woman, 
would destroy her loveliness and obscure her 
charms. When therefore, we speak of fe- 
male acquisition, it is in reference to her abili- 
ty to discharge the duties of that station, which 
the universal consent of all civilized nations 
has assigned to her. 

Man was originally intended for those de- 
partments in life, which require extraordinary 
exertion, and he is furnished with powers 
adapted to his station. His constitution is more 
vigorous, and his breast is fired with a spirit 
which will not brook controul and disdains de- 
pendence. The whole tenor of his life is 
spent in arch contrivance, ingenious specula- 
tion and ambitious enterprise, and the respon- 
sibility of his situation brings into active exer- 
cise all his faculties. But with woman it is 
far different. The sphere in which she is des- 
tined to move is more limited, and less varied 
in its offices, but scarcely less important—- 
Her’s is the task of softening the asperities of 
life, and of cheering with her smiles the hours 
of lassitude and despondence. For these con- 
secrated offices she is by nature admirably 
qualified. Her sensibility is easily excited ; 
and she is always inciined rather to commis- 
erate than censure, She has a happy versi- 
tility of disposition, which easily becomes re- 
conciled to any situation in life, in which the 
waywardness of fortune may place her. In 
her breast too, is planted an inherent sense of 
dependence, which united with her suscepti- 
bility of strong attachment and devotional love, 
renders her indeed, what the poet has styled 
her, 

“ Heaven's last, best gift to man.” 

While therefore we contend that the proper 
cultivation of the female mind is most grossly 
neglected, we would by no means reyuire of 
her proficiency in those pursuits which are 





























We 


considered so important to ourselves. 
would not recommend to her that rigid course 
of academical instruction which is deemed in- 
dispensable to form a foundation for profession- 


al eminence. Neither would we require of 
her a familiar acquaintance with the dead lan- 
guages, or with the obstruse sciences of math- 
ematics and metaphysics. Pursuits like these, 
Strengthen the mind, but have a tendency to 
render the disposition morose, and produce 
unsocial habits. But any fernale of rank and 
standing should have a tolerably correct knowl- 
edge of Orthography and Syntax. She should 
be atleast a decent dellestettre scholar. She 
should have some acquaintance with natural 
philosophy, the philosophy of the human mind 
and Chemistry. But of all the pursuits to 
which, taste, fancy or judgement incline us, 
none is entitled to more attention than the stu- 
dy of astronomy. As no science has arrived 
to such perfeetion, so there is none, a correct 
knowledge of which is, so easily acquired, or 
contributes so much to elevate our thoughts, 
expand our views and “ raise us through nature 
up to nature’s God” What rational being 
can for amoment contemplate the immensity 
of the universe, the beauty, order and variety 
that reign throughout this “ stupendous whole,” 
without feeling himself humbled under the re- 
flection that he is at the disposal of him who 
guides the planets in their courses, and that 
he is an object of a benevolence minute in its 
care, and vast in its comprehension. Let the 
most gay, airy and volatile female that ever 
sighed for the theatre or panted for the draw- 
ing room, be able intelligibly to explain the 
principie that governs the revolution of the 
simplest luminary of the heavens. and a degree 
of reverence and sedateness would mark every 
action of her life. She would reflect that in 
the scale of being, she stands highest, and that 
she has given her powers of corresponding ele- 
vation ; she would remember that she is de 
signed for other and nobler purposes, than “ to 
Wwantcn in the busy crowd, and lead the giduy 
dance.” She would gaze with far greater 
pleasure upon the glittering orbs that gild the 
firmament of heaven, then upon the sickly 
lustre that lights up the bacchanalian hall. She 
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General LA FAYE TE, accompanied by 
his son GrorGeE Wasuinoron La Fayerre, 
Mr. Avocustre Le Vasskur, a4 coumpsenion, 
and one servant, arrived at New-York, in the 
packet ship Cadmus, in 31 days from Havre, 
on Monday the 16th inst. 

At Detroit, there are about 1000 Indians, 
mostly on their annual visits, from the Chippe- 
was to the Sacs, of the Mississippi. ‘Ihe 
weather had been warm, the mercury having 
stood at 100 on the 29th ult. 

It isa remarkable fact that three of the 
Presidents of the United States, viz. George 
Washington. James Madison. and James Mon- 
roe. were born in one county in Virginia The 
county which has been thus prolific in great 
men is Westmoreland. 

A very beautiful Specimen of Bank Notes 
engraving from the workshops of Messrs. 
Fairman. Draper, Underwood and Co. may 
be seen in the new issue of five dollar notes of 
the Philadelphia Bank. 

Mr. Joseph Giles, of Brattleborough, Ver- 
mont, now tans with the Essence of Bark, 
which completes the process on calf skins in 
the space of forty eight hours. 

The City of New Orleans was healthy on 
the 8h of July. It is mentioned, that the 
health is attributed to the copious supply of 
water introduced for the first time this year by 
aqueducts leading through the levee. 

Death of Mr. Rodney.— We regret to learn 
by an arrival at Baltimore, from Buenos Ayres, 
that Cesar A. Rodney, of Deiaware, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, died in that place on the 10th 
of June. 

Mr Rodney had long been in feeble health, 
but it was expected that the pure air of South 
America would have been serviceable. He 
was a great fricnd to freedom and his country, 
and in every station he exhibited characier, 
consistency and talents —Nat, -ddvocute. 

Ants —Vhese nauceous little vermin are ve- 
ry troublesome in many houses and we have 
;seen In some papers a method of preventing 
‘them from getting into dishes of victuals, by 
placing the dish on an inverted wine-glass — 





would listen with higher admiration to the 
music of nature, the warbling of the grove, 


the whispering of the zephyr or the murmut! 


of the brooks, than to the syren song of mirth, 
or to those intoxicating sounds that prompt the 
midnight revel. Indeed, she would no lonyer 
pass her ume like the gaudy insect of the day 
that flits its ephemeral existence in the sun 
beam and is secn no more ; she would devor: 
a po:tion of her time to the cultivation of he 
immortal powers and to the investigation ot 
those phenomena which are daily occurring ii 
this world of wonders, where man is the first 
and where the most stupendous is his intetlect 


OBSERVATOR 








Buta fricnd has communicated a more sale 
‘und practicable method—that of simply lasing 
ja baize cloth on atable, and placing the dish 
lor dishes containing the meats, &c. thereon. 
; Ants cannot travel over this kind of cloth. 
Newport Akrcury. 

| Zerah Colburn, the arithmetical prodigy, is 
}about to open a school in Vermont, for Insiruc- 
ion in Envlish literature aud the French jan- 
‘yuapye. Be is saidto retam his extraordimary 
| powers, and to be able tu expiain the method 








by whee) he arrives at his computations 
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FROM THE CONNECTICUT HERALD. 
THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 


There rests upon the soldier's grave 
A form so spotless and so pure, 

That tears of fond affection lave 
To till, and make the sod endure. 


That sod which binds the narrow cell, 
Shall bloom with foliage ever green— 

The wind that whistles by, shall tell 
How brave the tenant once had been. 


The widow shall im grief repair 
To this, the gloomy field of death, 

And breathe to Him the broken prayer, 
Who gave, and soon withdrew his breath. 


{he orphan too shall learn to weep, 
And seek the land his sire has trod, 
Where side by side the heroes sleep, 
Own’d by their country and their God. 


L. E 
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To my Daughter, on the morning of her Birth. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
Hail—to this teeming state of strife— 
Hail, lovely miniature of life ! 
Pilgrim of many cares untold! 
{.amb of the world’s extended fold ! 
Fountain of hopes and doubts and fears ! 
Sweet promise of ecstatic years! 
How could] fainly bend the knee, 
And turn idolater to thee ! 


Tis nature's worship—felt—confess‘d, 
Dar as the life which warms the breast; 
The sturdy savage, ’midst his clan, 

Vhe rucdest portraiture of ian, 

tn trackless woods and boundless plains 
Where everlasting wildness reigns, 
Owns the still throb, the secret start, 
Mhe hidden impulse of the heart. 


Pear babe! ere yet upon thy years 

Phe soil of human vice appears ; 

Ere Passion hath disturb’d thy cheek, 

And prompted what thou dar'st not speak— 
Fire that pale lip is bianch’d with Care, 

(%r from those eyes shoot fierce Despair, 
VYould I could wake thine untun’d ear, 

Aud gust it with a father’s pray’r ! 

Rut little reck’st thou, oh, my child ! 

(¥f travail on life’s thorny wild! 

Of all the danger 
tach tottering footstep which eiclose ; 
Ah! little reck’st thou of the scene 

“o darkly wrought that spreads between 
Mhe little all we here can find, 

And the dark mystic sphere behind ! 


s—ail the woes 


Little reck’st thou, my earliest born, 

Of clouds which gather round thy morn, 
Of acts to lure thy soul astray, 

Of snares that intersect thy way, 

Of secret foes, of friends untrue, 

Of fiends who stab the bearts they woo— 
Liitle thou reck’st of this sad 
Would tho 


store, 


imightst uever reck them more ! 











But thou walt burst this transient sleep, 
And thou wilt wake, my babe, to weep-- 
The tenant of a frail abode, 

Thy tears must flow, as mine have flow’d : 
Beguil d by foilies, every day, 

Sorrow must wash thy faults away— 

And thou mayst wake, perchance, to prove. 
The pang of unrequited love. 

Unconscious babe ! though on that brow 
No half-fledg’d misery nestles now—- 
Scarce round those placid lips a smile 
Maternal fondness shall beguile, 

Ere the moist footsteps of a tear 

Shall plant their dewy traces there, 

And prematurely pave the way 

For sorrows of a riper day. 

Oh' could a father’s pray’r repel 

The eye’s sad gricf—the bosein’s swell ! 
Or could a father hope to bear 

A darling child’s allotted care— 

Then thou, my babe, should’st slumber still, 
Exempted from all human ill, 

A parent’s love thy peace should free, 
And ask its wounds again for thee. 

Sleep ou, my child: the slumber briet 
Too soon shali melt away to grief— 

Too soon the dawn of wo shall break, 
And briny rills bedew that cheekx— 

Too soon shall Sadness quench those eyes— 
That breast be agomz’d with sighs— 
And Anguish o’er the beams oi noon 
Lead clouds of Care—ah ! much too soor 


Soon wilt thou reck of cares unknown— 

Of wants and sorrows all their own— 

Of many a pang, and many a Wo, 

That thy dear sex alone can know— 

Ot many an il!]—untold—unsung— 

That will not—may not find a tongue— 

But kept conceal 'd, without control, 

Spread the fell cancers of the seul ¢ 

Yet be thy lot, my babe, more biest— 

May Joy still animate thy breast! 

Still ‘midst thy least propitious days, 

Shedding its rich inspiring rays ! 

A father’s heart shall daily bear 

‘Lhy name upon its secret pray’ tr— 

And ashe seeks his last repose, 

‘Thine image ease life's parting throes 

Then hail, sweet miniature, &c. 
—_—_—_—_— ee 
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“ We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


—— — 


Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 
Puzz_LEe 1.—T'0 a common liar; for he will not be 
believed though he tell the truth. 
PtzzLEe u.—™M u m. 
A nan a. 


LD ce d. 
A nn a. 
M ini m. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
Why is a good tailor like a good education ? 
il. 


~ 


Why is a clock, at 5! 
12, like a man in a passion. 
Ii. 


pay one’s debts like paying 


minutes and 59 seconds past 


Why is intending to 
har 


i lii. 
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